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Significant 


Each Generation Has 


Its Historical Mission 


JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET 
in “The Modern Theme” 


If the essence of each generation is a 
particular type of sensibility, an organic 
capacity for certain deeply rooted direc- 

_tions of thought, this means that each gen- 

eration has its special vocation, its histori- 
cal mission. It is under the strictest com- 
pulsion to develop those tiny seeds and 
to give the existence of its environment 
a form corresponding to the pattern of 
its own spontaneity. But generations, like 
individuals, sometimes fail in their voca- 
tion and leave their mission unachieved. 
There are in fact generations which are 
disloyal to themselves and defraud the 
cosmie intention deposited in their keep- 
ing. Instead of resolutely undertaking 
their appointed task they remain deaf to 
the urgent summons of the vocation that 
is really theirs and prefer a supine reli- 
ance on ideas, institutions and pleasures 
created by their forbears and lacking 
affinity with their own natures. It is ob- 
vious that such a dereliction of historical 
duty cannot go unpunished. The guilty 
generation drags out its existence in per- 
petual division against itself, its essen- 
tial life shattered. 


Pacifism in Terms 
Of the Social Outcome 


RayMonpD B. BRAGG 
in Unity 


In the years prior to the depression the 
problems of pacificism revolved around a 
political pole. Those who announced them- 
selves as unalterably opposed to ‘war 
thought in terms of international-im- 
perialist struggle. Young men and women 
driven into the ranks of war resisters by 
religious conyietion looked upon their de- 
cision as the supreme demonstration of 
their religious worth. To be sure there 
were vestiges of poverty, industry was 
monarchial in its organization, -exploita- 
tion of personality was not entirely blotted 
from the planet. But if war could be 
driven from the world these other per- 
versions would yield to time. 

Today, the pacifist is. considering his 
problems from entirely different angles, 
The question of international war, im- 
portant as it is, is only one of many. No 
longer does he talk glibly about the 
gradual evolution of society after war is 
taken out of human behavior patterns. 
Reeognized as part of the economic polit- 
ical complex and inseparable from it, the 
real meaning of armed struggle is identi- 
fied. Assuming the kind of world economic 
organization we have, assumes also the in- 
stitution of war. Cooperation is incon- 
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Sentiments 


ceivable in a competitive world. The war 
of all against all has been the daily lite 
of the western world for two centuries. 
‘Yo uproot any phase of the system while 
leaving any other phase intact is beyond 
possibility. The pacifist then must identity 
himself with the broader struggle to re- 
mould the very basis of current society. 
And when he sets about his task the 
logical ground for his earlier attitude 
trembles beneath his feet. 

Those who have sought a reordering of 
society have never been treated gently. 
One need not accept Marx in all his rami- 
fications to recognize the ends to which the 
strong will go in defending their cherished 
privileges, which have come to be con- 
sidered as rights. Revolutions have often 
taken to the peaceful course and remained 
there until fundamental change had taken 
place. Violence in the revolutionary proc- 
ess has invariably occurred because con- 
servatives have refused to recognize the 
reality of a change already taken place. 
It is conceivable that a consistent pacifisia 
would excuse itself from the exercise of 
force in any given instance and by so 
doing permit a reversion to conditions 
that it had long toiled to overcome. To 
throw oneself into the path of bullets may 
be a personal sacrifice worthy of song, but 
the test of such a gesture must be made 
in terms of social outcome. 

What may be the future of pacifism ? 
The course seems clear. Germany follow- 
ing the armistice was a pacific nation. 
The nature of our economic-political life 
has brought back her militancy. And so 
will the pacifists of America reclaim the 
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method if not the goals that they aban- 
doned to take up the torch of the new life. 
Reinhold Niebuhr is only one of the first 
to make his way into the waiting future. 
Others will follow. It may be hoped that 
the world will yield to the insistence of 
the radical generation before the chaos 
of violence is loosed. Perhaps another 
great war will burst upon us to add proof 
to the futility of that means of settling 
human differences. If this latter alterna- 
tive should come to pass, what then? A 
pacifist could stand at his post refusing 
to desert as some refused in 1917-1918. 
Or he could abandon all that he has 
thought he cherished to ruin the fighting 
machine from within its workings. Where 
will he be of greatest service? We do not 
pretend to answer, but at this point will 
the issue of pacifism be decided in the 
coming years. 


A Culture of 


Strife or Leisure 


CuARLES BE. ParK 
in First Church calendar 


Ever since the beginning of things, 
strife, effort, competition, conflict, have 
been the watchwords of our culture. In 
our religious life we have been taught to 
strive against sins and unbelief. In our 
economic life we have been taught to 
strive aganist the parsimony of nature 
and the inertia of business conditions. 
In religion, in politics, in business, there 
has always been a resistance to overcome 
before we could win the desired life; 
and the ability to overcome that resistance 
has been one of the foremost of human 
virtues. “He is putting up a good fight’— 
that is one of the best things we could. 
say of a man. Christian Endeavor has 
become a most eloquent phrase. It cor- 
rectly defines our culture. To us Chris- 
tianity is endeavor. Wiseacres are be- 
ginning now to tell us that this culture 
of strife is wrong, sinful. It leads to over- 
production. It engenders a factitious mass 
of false values both in business and in 
religion. It betokens avarice in our hearts. 
The wiseacres do not stop to think that 
we strive not because we are avaricious, 
but because the language of strife is the 
only language we know. Their injus- 
tice is a wholly needless obstacle in their 
own program of reform, and we have to 
overlook this injustice before we can get 
at the real import of their message. That 
import seems to be that we have reached 
a point of technical proficiency where 
strife is needless, and we can begin to 
practice a culture of leisure, and quiet- 
ism, and self-development in the inward 
graces and amenities of life. They may 
be right, but what a change lies before 
us if they are right! It demands most 
serious reflection: no more competition, 
no more breathless effort, no more facing 


and overcoming life’s niggardliness and — 


inertia, but an economy of plenty, leisure 
time, instead of “Strive to enter in at 
the strait gate,’—‘‘be still and know that 
I am God.” It is a wholly different lan- 
guage. Can we learn to speak it? 
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Laying the Foundation of Faith 


Varying viewpoints expressed by prominent Universalist ministers 


N reference to the future of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches, I 
have long felt that doctrinally the two 
churches are essentially the same; they 

have come by different paths to essentially 
the same conclusions regarding the great 
Christian problems. These two groups 
have performed a notable service in Amer- 
ican Christianity. They have both helped 
to modify and clarify Christian doctrines 
regarding human destiny and the nature 
and work of Jesus. This much is of the 
past; but I have felt that unless these 
eburches plan some new endeavor they 
will both cease because they no longer 
have a great challenge from the world 
of today. We cannot longer be telling what 
we have done, nor are people attracted 
by a preaching that fitted the problems of 
half a century ago. Nor are we going to 
progress with a faith that is negative 
in its emphasis. In these days there is 
great unrest in all churches and outside 
Christian congregations. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that Christian churches 
are not living in practice up to their 
responsibilities to humanity. The solu- 
tion of these problems is not wholly clear, 
but their very presence is a challenge; 
and by reason of our past history and our 
present program, with our freedom to at- 
tempt new statements and proceed on 
uncharted paths, we have within us pos- 
sibilities of changes to serve the world 
today even as did the fathers in their 
time. 

I am not in favor of a union or a merg- 
ing of the two sects for the sake of econ- 
omy. The reduction of workers and of 
budgets will not make for the efficiency 
of either or both churches. I am, how- 
ever, in favor of a closer working, even 
a merging of the two, if they can increase 
thereby the former efficiency of each as 
separate institutions. It were cowardly of 
us to combine churches, thereby to re- 
duce contributions to the work for human 


welfare. On the other hand, there is a 


great challenge to us if we can combine 
for work in new fields and for better work 
in old fields. My own opinion is that there 
are multitudes both in the churches and 


out of the churches who believe in the 


reality of religious culture and who do 
not find what they seek in the average 
administration of churches or in their 
negative situation outside of the churches. 
These are waiting for leaders in this age 
of daring undertakings. 

I have long felt that the two churches 
ought to show the spirit of Ballou and 


Channing and lead the way into the dis- 


covery of new values in religion and a 
better application of spiritual culture in 
the world today ; and I have felt also that 
the younger men of these churches should 
devote themselves not merely to the main- 
tenance of old institutions but to the 
development of new centers and new pro- 
grams. I feel that in some way the 
younger element of our time is likely to 
make its mistakes from lack of experi- 
ence, which always sobers religion; but I 
have also felt that we of the older genera- 
tion may be a hindrance to progress in 
demanding that things shall be done as 
they used to be done. 


In this new program of the Free Church 
of America it seems to me there are great 
possibilities that the two liberal churches 
and liberals in other churches may per- 
haps lose themselves and somewhat of 
their historic background in forward 
movements called forth by these changing 
times. Religion will never cease; man’s 
soul will always hunger after God and 
it will always need new terms and new 
ways suited to the general progress of the 
world. 

So I express my cordial approval of the 
Free Church of America. 

Lrz S. McCorrester. 


Danger in Uniting—Danger in Not Uniting 


sf HE Universalist Church Twenty- 

five Years Hence” was the subject 

of an address delivered before the 

Boston Ministers’ Meeting (Uni- 

versalist), January 9. The following ex- 

tract is taken from a report published 
in The Christian Leader. 

“There will be two significant move- 
ments in the religious world in the next 
few years, and both of these movements 
will divide the Universalist Church. In 
fact there is no Universalist Church. 
There are Universalist churches. 

“One wing of the Universalist Church 
will become more conservative, in eco- 
nomic outlook, in social philosophy, in 
worship. And the more radical the social 
changes the more conservative these 
churches will become. I could pick out in- 
dividual churches today and tell you 
which way they will go. Other Universal- 
ist churches, because of both laymen and 
ministers, because of lack of wealth, will 
drift toward the left sociologically and 
theologically. The great social problems 
are dividing people. The old unities are 
breaking up. Everyone who has been an 
official in the Universalist Fellowship 
must know these things to be true. 

“The great question is: Do the Univer- 
salist churches want to be socially crea- 
tive, and help mold the standards of the 
future? Or do they want to hold on to 
the best of the past? Do we want to be 
molders of a future society quite different 
from society as we know it, and so be 
creators, or do we not? If we do, we must 
put ourselves in line with forces that are 
strange or hostile to the church as we 
have known it in the past. 


“The economic class movement, the 
labor movement, is working for a new 
order. If the Universalist Church wants 
to have a part in the future, it must get 
in line with these class movements. 

“Science is making great strides. The 
nonscientific way of thinking is rapidly 
disappearing. A whole generation is com- 
ing into our colleges that has not spent 
one hour bothering with things outside 
the realm of fact. I believe religion has 
a basis other than that in science. But 
the scientific method must control our 
thinking if we are to serve in the new 
day. There again will not the Universalist 
Chureh split? Can the two wings hold 
together? 

“There is a new psychological approach 
and a new individualism. People are not 
going to the church to find the solution of 
their problem unless the church employs 
the method of the psychologist. We are 
beholding a new generation, more honest, 
more free from false sexual ideals and 
ideas, more fearless. 

“Here again the church will split. Some 
will make the new approach to the in- 
dividual. Some will not. We must make it 
if we are to remain liberal. 

“T see dangers in the Free Church of 
America. I see dangers in uniting churches 
and dangers in not uniting. The danger 
in not uniting is churches going on so 
feebly that they serve no useful purpose. 
The danger in union is that we may make 
a greater body of conservative opinion. 
That tendency may be seen in the Unita- 
rian body today.” 

CLARENCE R. SKINNER. 
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Principle of Liberty 


HAVE read with deep interest the re- 
I port of the Unitarian and Universalist 

commissions upon the practicability of 
uniting these two communions for the 
common good, together with the editorial 
by Dr. Louis C. Cornish - accompanying 
its publication. 

It is fully forty-five years since I, a 
young Universalist minister at Franklin, 
Mass., began to consider the relation of 
these two households of faith to each 
other and to study the possibility of their 
closer affiliation. I early perceived that, 
logically and theologically, they belong 
together; but I also saw and felt the 
difficulties in the way of their organic 
consolidation,—difficulties material, finan- 
cial, legal, traditional, sentimental, not to 
say spiritual. Hitherto these have seemed 
insurmountable; but your report shows 
that we may perhaps circumvent them— 
instead of trying to go over the hill or to 
level it, we may go around it. By creat- 
ing the Free Church of America, which 
is only another form of association or 
federation, each denominational body may 
retain as much of its autonomy as it 
chooses, shaping its teaching, developing 
its methods, and doing its work as it may 
see fit; and yet may promote the great 
spirit of voluntary cooperation, do com- 
mon things in common ways, effect im- 
portant economies, cultivate and diffuse 


good will and mutual helpfulness, and 
thereby deepen and strengthen and ex- 


tend the principle of brotherly love in a 
sadly torn world, 

The breaking-up process which has been 
so characteristic of Protestantism until re- 
cent times is now being balanced to a con- 
siderable extent by the countervailing 
principle or process of cooperation, 
whether, or how far, liberalism, in reli- 
gion or in government, can exemplify this 
latter principle is one of the great prob- 
lems of our age. Autocracy thinks that 
liberalism can never succeed in this re- 
spect. But it may remain for religious lib- 
erals to show that the very highest kind 
of efficient cooperation can be established 
upon the purely voluntary basis, the basis 
of willing assent, consent and earnest 
endeavor “for the common good.” Democ- 
racy builds upon this foundation. So do 
our liberal churches. 

The time has come when like-minded 
groups of people, cherishing essentially 
similar conceptions, convictions, _ ideals, 
aims and purposes, should draw together 
in fellowship and work as far as possible. 
Yet they should draw together by mutual 
attraction rather than by constraint or 
coercion or any other form of compul- 
sion; otherwise friction and antipathies 
will arise to defeat the good ends desired. 
Are our two communions yet ready for 
complete organic union? It is doubtful— 
at least to some good people in each 
household. 

Because of this doubt, because time is 
still needed for further spiritual growth 
toward unity of aspiration and purpose 
among us all, your plan appears to be 
wise in that it is both flexible and com- 
prehensive. It leaves each party or all 
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parties free to continue as_ heretofore, 
and at the same time bands all together 
as allies to promote the great cause of en- 
lightened, free, progressive, spiritual reli- 
gion, while engaging all in the largest 
measure of practical cooperation in cer- 
tain particulars which may be found to be 
possible. It is reasonable to expect that, 
by doing more and more things together, 
we Shall gradually grow together in 
mutual confidence and esteem, and thus 
be “builded together for a habitation of 
God in the spirit.” 

_So I hail the result of your deliberations 
as a distinct achievement and a long step 
in the right direction. It is a consistent 
working out of the great principle of lib- 
erty in the field of religion as a coefficient 
of faith, hope and love. 

But I should like to add that this does 
not seem to me to be a matter of supreme 
importance, one way or the other. At best 
it only deals with the mechanics of reli- 
gion, not with its dynamics. Questions of 
organization, administration and method 
are always secondary. The primary and 
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principal interests are those of inner yital- 
ity, purpose and power. These latter are 
the things which we need most to be con- 
cerned about. Logic is not the whole of 
life, nor is theology the whole of religion. 
Possibly we have overemphasized both, 
and have underestimated other factors, 
like pure emotion, aspiration, the spir- 
itual affections, the sense of beauty, the 
ethical passion, and the spirit of holiness 
—all these qualities certainly have a large 
place in the religious life of any individ- 
ual or any chureh or any denominational 
group. 

If the proposed Free Church of America 
ean draw together, as “allied and asso- 
ciated powers,” our rationalistic Unita- 
rians and Universalists, our mystical 
Friends with their deep-hearted under- 
standing and practical wisdom, and our 
liberal Congregationalists with their 
evangelical spirit and their large experi- 
ence in educational and missionary work, 
there may result for all a great enrich- 
ment of the religious life on the broad 
ground of freedom, reverence, love and 
consecrated service to mankind. The con- 
ception is full of promise. 

Wi~iarD C. SELLECK. 


We Will Go Traveling—But Where? 


posed Free Church of America re- 

cently appeared on the church pages 
of The Providence Journal and The Eve- 
ning Bulletin, Providence, R.I. 

“The tentative constitution of the Free 
Church of America, the ecclesiastical in- 
strument by which Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists hope to unite ‘for the common 
good,’ has been issued in the report of 
the joint commission of these two bodies. 

“We approach this report with mixed 
feelings. On the one hand, we would put 
our best foot forward and laud the effort 
as ‘a great advance for liberal religion’; 
an effort in line with the suggested next 
step toward Christian unity expressed in 
those last fateful hours of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, at Lausanne, 
in 1927,—namely, that ‘pending the solu- 
tion of the questions of faith and order in 
which agreements have not yet been 
reached, it is possible for us, not simply 
as individuals, but as churches, to unite 
in the activities of brotherly service which 
Christ has committed to His disciples.’ 
That is, like-minded denominations may 
unite in humanitarian works. 

“Unless we are deceived by language, the 
Free Church of America merely puts a 
circle around the status quo,—or to put it 
another way,—enlarges the status quo. 
Certain consolidations for the sake of effi- 
ciency are suggested that will have a 
strong appeal to the worldly minded. 

“The real basis of unity is mentioned 
by indirection: ‘differing statements of 
faith may enrich our common life.’ They 
may, but they do not generally work for 
unity. 

“The joint 


Ts following comment on the pro- 


commission was evidently 


squeamish about suggesting the possibility 
of any spiritual platform on which the 
two communions could unite, for fear of 
‘raising a theological question.’ The vague 
purpose is expressed—‘to spread the 
knowledge of and deepen devotion to the 
ideals of liberal religion,’ but nowhere 
does the document hint at what the spir- 
itual basis of these ideals really is. 

“Tt is like saying: ‘We will go traveling.’ 
But where? It does not help much to say 
that there will not be a common pocket- 
book. ; 

“The logic to us seems inescapable: To 
unite, the two churches must work to- 


gether. To work together, the two must 


have the same objectives. To have the 
same objectives, the two must have the 
same faith. 

“For the purpose of expediency or 
urgency, as the Universal Conference on 
Life and Work, at Stockholm, in 1925, 
pointed out, unlike churches may unite in 
service, but they will not go far together 
unless they find some spiritual basis upon 
which they can agree. 

“Pyvidently the two commissions detected 
the underlying spiritual disunity of their 
members and remained silent on a state- 
ment of faith, which seems to us the only 
excuse for the existence of a_ spiritual 
body. From faith one moves naturally to 
action and organic unity. The Free Church 
plan is evidently a scheme of capillary 
attraction by which it is hoped to back- 
track from works to faith. Sooner or later 
these two denominations must face the 
question of faith and not be afraid to 
state it in simple language.” 

Frepertck A. WILMOT. 
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he Man in the Pew 


An improved meetinghouse and an alert and enthusiastic congregation 


EDWIN J. 


HERE are doubtless pessimistic souls 
who will claim that the above title 
is a misnomer because, they say, the 
man is not in the pew. He is out on the 
golf course if the weather is fair, or at 
home reading the Sunday paper or, more 
than likely, asleep in his chair. To such 
individuals I would reply that they are 
either misinformed or their eyesight is im- 
paired. Men do go to church, at least 
many do. Of course, in any congregation, 
the women are much more noticeable on 
necount of their brilliant plumage, but 
hidden away amid the feminine splendor 
you can discern quite a number of somber- 
hued figures. These are the men. 

In the church which I attend, and which 
is probably a typical example, the men 
average a little more than one-third of 
the congregation. That means that in a 
congregation numbering one hundred and 
fifty, ninety-seven will be women and 
girls, and fifty-three will be men and 
boys. If in any church the masculine pro- 
portion falls far short of this someone 
ought to get busy, and that someone is 
not necessarily the minister. It is prob- 
ably not the minister. The trouble can 
be diagnosed as partly due to habit and 
partly to lay laziness. Both are common 
failings and need to receive prompt and 
energetic treatment. If worse comes to 
worst, it may be necessary to burn the 
meetinghouse. A good fire has been known 
to put more than one languishing congre- 
gation on its feet. Such violent treatment 
will probably not be required. 

What I have written is but an intro- 
ductory preamble to the following letter: 


Dear Mr. LEwIs :— 


1 was surprised and pleased to receive 
your letter. Surprised, because I did not 
suspect that anyone outside our little town 
knew. anything about what has been ac- 
complished in revivifying our old church. 
Pleased, because it is a satisfaction to 
know that at least one person in the great 
outside world is interested enough to in- 
quire as to what has been achieved. 

You may remember our old wooden 
meetinghouse opposite the town common. 
In the old days it must have been an im- 
posing structure, quite the most dignified 
in the town, but in recent years it has 
worn a rather discouraged countenance, 
partly from lack of paint and partly be- 
cause of the unkempt condition of the 
grounds. It looked untidy, if I may say 
so, and it was all too evident that nobody 
Seemed to care, or care very much, how 
it looked, or, indeed, gave the matter any 
thought. whatever. But you probably ap- 


_ preciate how it looked, not much worse 


than too many other Protestant meeting- 


houses. 


All this has now been changed and, 


~ curiously enongh, the marvelous improve- 


ra 


LEWIS, Jr. 


ment has been primarily due to the hard 
times which we, together with everybody 
else, are experiencing in these days. I am 
sometimes tempted to rename our church, 
the “Church of the Depression.” 

The prime-movyer in the movement for 
our rejuvenation and the one to whom 
solely belongs the ¢redit of starting the 
ball rolling is William Rogers, Bill Rogers 
as he is usually called. Bill is a stone 


Registered 


We dare not accumulate more than we 
assimilate; our expression must keep pace 
with our experience and our creativeness 
must match our raw materials. 

—Albert Nicholas Kaucher. 


Individuals will always be the center 
and consummation of experience, but 
what an individual actually is in his life 
experience depends upon the nature and 
movement of the associative life. 

—John Dewey. 


The question on which the fate of the 
world depends is whether the human race 
has the moral stamina to withstand such 
unprecedented powers as have recently 
been placed in its unpracticed hands. 

—Hdwin EH. Slosson. 


An unbiased examination of the data of 
social history should convince anyone that 
the church does not shape social policies 
so much as it reflects them. 

—Donald Young. 


“Faith in the possibility of improving 
the material and psychological conditions 
in which men exist and so of improving 
the chance of every individual to live a 
good life—this clearly must become the 
most important of major faiths. 

—Aldous Huxley. 


a 


mason by trade, but he, like most other 
mechanics in the building line, has been 
out of work for going on three years, pick- 
ing up a little job here and there when he 
could. 

He tells me that the idea of doing some- 
thing for the old meetinghouse came to 
him one evening early last spring. He was 


standing in the doorway of the store, we . 


have but one, and looking across the 
common the setting sun lighted up the 
facade of the old church and ‘he thought 
to himself, why shouldn’t I do something 
to make the old place more attractive 
and he says he said to himself, “By 
thunder, I will.’”’ So the next morning he 
borrowed a scythe and started in to cut 
down the burdocks and weeds that were 
choking out the sparse areas of grass 
around the church, and finally wound up 
by mowing the lot with my, the minister’s, 
lawn mower. 
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The improvement was startling, but per- 
haps no more startling than the sight of 
Bill Rogers industriously at work at his 
self-appointed task. It was not long be- 
fore a considerable portion of the male 
population was standing on the sidewalk 
watching the proceedings and indulging 
in more or less ribald comments on Bill’s 
unwonted activity. This naturally aroused 
the laborer’s ire. 

“If some of you lazy loafers would take 
hold and lend a hand we could make this 
old meetinghouse look like something. It’s 
ours. Why in time can’t we all take hold 
and do a little work instead of sitting 
around and hating ourselves and every- 
body else?” 

“That’s all right, Bill, but what can we 
do?’ 

“Do? Man alive there’s plenty to do. 
Paint the meetinghouse. It needs it bad 
enough, and paint it white the way it 
used to be. It looks now as if they tried 
to copy a Maltese cat.” 

“But Bill, we’re ready to work and we'd 
like to work, we’d we glad to paint the 
meetinghouse, but who is going to pay 
for the paint?” 

“We are, of course,” returned Bill, now 
thoroughly roused and committed to his 
idea. “We are. It’s our church, ain’t it? 
And we can all do something to put it 
into shape. And say, boys, what do you 
say to a turkey supper next week to help 
pay for the paint? The women will be 
glad to help (the women are always 
ready to help), and say, boys, we'll have 
a turkey supper every week until we get 
the money to pay for the paint. What do 
you say?” 

Mr. Davis, the storekeeper, who was in 
the group; here burst in saying, “If you 
fellers really mean business, I’ll get the 
paint, let you have it at cost, and you 
can pay me when you get the money 
raised. My only stipulation is: that you 
start now.” 


“How is it, boys?’ shouted Bill. “Do 
we paint the meetinghouse?”’ 
“Sure we do,” was the almost unani- 


mous response and, to make a long story 
short, within the next two weeks the 
outside of the old meetinghouse . was 
painted, and every man that had a_ part 
in the work had a smile on his face as he 
passed by, and I feel pretty sure the 
meetinghouse smiled’ back. 

But this was not all. The dozen or more 
men. who had helped paint the building all 
came around on Sunday morning to ad- 
mire the work of their hands and to listen 
to the pleasant words of comment upon 
their efforts. And, coming around, they 
stayed to the church seryice, and behold. 
these rather hard-headed and often close- 
fisted parishioners of mine, men whom I 
had mentally included in the “hardy 
annual” class who attend church but once 
a year at Christmas or Easter time, these 


matter-of-fact individuals became sud- 
denly regular and enthusiastic church 
attendants. 


The upshot of the matter was that what 
with the painting of the building and the 
turkey suppers the men were drawn closer 
together and more attached to their 
church, and at length organized them- 

(Continued on page 109) 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Religious Non-Violent Coercion 


T MAY WELL BE that there are times in the 
life of a social structure as vast and complex 
as ours when events move so rapidly that 

human intelligence cannot grasp their significance 
in time to act. That we are swept along by social 
forces at present beyond human control, there can 
be no doubt. Where they will bear us, no man 
knows. It is significant that even President 
Hoover’s Research Committee on Recent Social 
Trends considers the possibility of “violent revo- 
lution.” Be that as it may, these hard facts call 
for the close study and the deep concern of intelli- 
gent men: (1) In spite of all efforts toward 
amelioration, the depression and unemployment 
still continue. (2) Under this lone strain charity 
is showing increasing fatigue. (3) The government 
still fails to meet the situation realistically. (4) 
Hither through lack of imagination or selfishness 
those who have. still fail to make the necessary 
sacrifices. (5) Many industries are reverting to 
such old abuses as the sweat shop and child labor. 
(6) Certain suggestive social experiments, such as 
the revival of primitive barter, the return of the 
unemployed to the soil. and the blocking of fore- 
closure and tax sales by non-violent and violent 
methods, are being tried. 

To those who fear and to those who advocate 
violent revolution we can say simply this: Violence 
between nations and social grouns fails to settle 
the fundamental issnes and defeats itself. We see 
this clearly as we look hack at the Great War. 
Certainly violence should not be used until all 
other methods have failed. 

On the other hand, it seems that religious per- 
snasion, education, and legislative reform are, at 
least to the present time, inadequate to the needs 
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of the hour. In the stream of events ahead we may 
find them too slow to avert violence. 

Is there no third way? There is the possibility 
of implementing religious persuasion with a tech- 
nique of non-violent coercion. In an interrelated 
economic structure such as that under which we 
live, non-violent coercion is a power second only 
to violence. Used as an instrument of religious 
persuasion, its power is greater than violence. It is 
employed consciously or unconsciously in some 
degree by almost every living man. Its power is 
manifest as it becomes organized in movements 


‘of non-cooperation, the strike, lock-out, boycott, 


and the restriction of production by labor or by 
capital. The danger of its use is that in coercion 
non-violence lies so near violence that the one often 
produces the other. This is in part the effect and 
in part the cause of the power residing in non- 
violent coercion. The Chinese boycott of Japanese 
products was so effective that it virtually led to 
war. In the first stages of the struggle for Ameri- 
can Independence almost every phase of non- 
violent coercion was developed and employed. This 
non-violent coercion soon became violent. Many 
people believe that if the League of Nations should 
invoke the boycott against an offending nation, 
war would surely follow. Non-violent coercion is too 
dangerous and powerful a weapon to use upon any 
basis but that of deeply religious motives and with- 
out the stabilizing force of profoundly religious con- 
viction. Mahatma Gandhi’s organized use of non- 
violent coercion is significant, not only because of 
its influence on the British Empire, but because 
Gandhi has used the same force to prevent violence 
among his followers. To be effectively and safely 
used, the motive must always be just, the move- 
ment must be sustained by spiritual power, and 
ever held true by the restraint of spiritual disci- 
pline. The acid test of leaders and followers alike ° 
is their willingness to make personal sacrifice and 
to suffer injustice without resort to violence. 

Farmers in Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Nebraska 
who have blocked foreclosure sales by non-violent 
resistance are experimenting with this power in 
terms of the present situation. We remember 
Thoreau’s refusal to pay taxes to a government 
which countenanced slavery and supported. the 
Mexican War. The average man has undreamed 
power of social control in the use of his labor, of 
his investments, and in his spending. He lacks only 
the coherent program of an organized movement 
and guidance in these several fields. Such guid- 
ance has already been provided in degree by the 
Consumers’ Research, the Consumers’ League, the 
Cooperative movements, and other such organiza- 
tions. These movements may well be extended to 
cover investment research. 

To those who believe that the use of non-violent. 
coercion is like playing with fire, we can only 
reply that non-violence is preferable to violence, 
and that if, as we believe, non-violent coercion 
is to play an increasingly important role in the 
world, it is well for us not only to understand its 
use, but to perfect its use as an effective instru- 
ment of sound religious conviction, of soul-force, 
if you will, as Gandhi has done in India. 

LESLIE T. PENNINGTON. | 
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Timid Liberals Outside 


iy O! I will not join your church. For if I did, 
it would kill my wife, an Episcopalian, who 
wants me to join her church, and has 

worked so hard for the Episcopal Church that she 

is now sick in bed. No. I will not think of it.” So 
emphatically spoke the Lawyer-Capitalist of the 

Community. His support would have done much to 

make successful the local group carrying on in the 

face of great odds, a Unitarian Church. 

This is no isolated instance, for everywhere Uni- 
tarians on the mission field are met with similar, 
if not so compelling, excuses. Some of our timid 
liberal religionists say they are tied by alliances 
of the most sacred nature; others are waiting until 
the older ones pass on; still others claim they can 
do far more good by remaining in strategic semi- 
orthodox positions which they now occupy. Why 
should they try to give a diet of meat, when all 
that the people can stand, is a diet of milk? 

Literally thousands of types like the brilliant 
Fosdicks and the plausible Cadmans, use the phi- 
losophy of expediency. It has much force, yet, the 
outspoken modern liberal must say as did an an- 
cient frank, dogmatic Protestant, “Here I stand: I 
cannot do otherwise. God help me. Amen.” 

One cannot judge another who has his own way 
of working, and must answer to his own court of 
honor, yet, is there not something to be said for the 
fundamentalist who insists, from the basis of com- 
mon honesty, that orthodoxy should predominate in 
orthodox churches; and can we feel perfectly satis- 
fied with a real liberal who uses his position in an 
orthodox church, to teach a camouflaged liberal- 
ism? Something in modern times, seems to be lack- 
ing for the larger interests of the kingdom of God. 
These larger interests have to do, not only with 
churchmen; but with society as a whole. Is society 
as a whole what we can be satisfied with today, in 
relation, for instance, to the high criminal record 
which Americans recognize as their peculiar no- 
toriety? Is there anything of relationship between 
the large numbers of our youthful criminals, and 
the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of our popular 
religion? Or do conduct and religion have little 
to do with each other? Or does respectable religion 
give simply that satisfied feeling with God and the 
Universe, and such worldly things as the criminal 
record of American youth have little or nothing to 
do with it? Says Lord Byron, the cosmopolitan, and 
he ought to know: 


“There’s naught, no doubt, so much the spirit calms 
As rum and true religion.” 


Buddha, Jesus, St. Paul, were non-conforming 
religionists, who were not satisfied with the attain- 
ment of the religion of their day. Two of these 
three were persecuted, for not walking softly and 
using the most approved ecclesiastical diplomacy. 
But one cannot have everything; life is a choice. 
Edward Everett Hale when twitted by an English 
ecclesiastic about the watering of the ritual of 
King’s Chapel, answered, “No; it is not watered ; 
it is washed.” Perhaps this might be a way of our 
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timid liberals becoming brave—wash out the weak, 
and build up the strong. At least, let us set the 
example, and be as brave as we can for the right. 
None of us need fear we may do too much. On with 
the Free Chureh of America. 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


Training the Planners 


N A VIGOROUS, farsighted appeal to the citi- 
zens of Minnesota to understand and support 
the work of their State University, President 

Coffman recently said, “In all our talk of a planned 
order let us plan to train the planners. Perhaps the 
only thing we can do now is to keep in our midst 
and in state service the scholars who can make a 
direct and present contribution to constructive 
social thinking and a greater indirect service in 
training oncoming thousands to conceive and exe- 
cute those measures which will promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our children. If that is all we can do, it 
is much and we should do it willingly and at any 
sacrifice—I repeat, at any sacrifice.” 

The bearing of those words upon all churches— 
but especially upon churches of the free spirit—is 
obvious, but it cannot be too often pointed out or 
too strongly emphasized. The world is entering 
upon an era when the destinies of the great mass 
of the people will be increasingly dependent upon 
the skill and disinterestedness of the relatively few 
men who have the capacity to prepare the plans 
for an organized society ; and the chance of success 
(from the point of view of human values) which 
such planning will possess will be determined by 
the kind of education the planners receive. It makes 
very little difference whether the planned order be 
based upon the philosophy of Karl Marx and Lenin 
or upon what we are apt to call American ‘individ- 
ualism, for in either case the responsibility for 
planning will rest upon a comparatively few per- 
sons and in either case the results will be decisively 
affected by the way in which those few have been 
educated. 

If, as we believe, the religious attitude is a basic 
necessity for individual or social happiness, then 
it is of the utmost importance that the men and 
women who are to plan the social order shall be 
trained in religion. If, as we also believe, the highest 
type of religion is that free, undogmatic religion of 
the spirit which our churches exist to promote, then 
it is of equal importance that our churches shall 
have a significant part in the religious education 
of the planners. 

This argument, if sound, carries with it the corol- 
lary that President Coffman attaches to his state- 
ment of the importance of university education. 
Those of us who have in our hands the responsi- 
bility for maintaining the churches of the free spirit 
cannot escape the obligation. We are under bonds, 
by virtue of our commitment to the cause, to do 
everything in our power to provide the very best 
of religious education for those who will be the 
planners of a new social order, and we should do 
it willingly, at any sacrifice. 

FREDERICK M. ELtror. 


‘THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
The Free Church Should Succeed 


The leader of a federated church says the movement represents the 
best type of federation 


SIMEON E. COZAD 


of his lectures, called attention to 

the fact that, as individuals, we are 
naturally creatures of wavering and con- 
flicting motives, passions, and desires. 
“The supreme aim of life,’ he said, “is 
to triumph over this natural chaos, to set 
some one plan of life above all others, to 
give unity to our desires, to organize our 
activities, to win the strength of spirit 
which is above the narrowness of each of 
our separate passions. We need to con- 
ceive of such a triumphant and unified 
life, and successfully to live it.” 

Such a statement appeals to me, not 
only as good philosophy, or good psy- 
chology, but as good common sense. It is 
good advice. And it has as just a refer- 
ence to social, as to individual, charac- 
teristics. We find very much the same sort 
of natural chaos in social relations as in 


Pier nis tes JOSIAH ROYCE, in one 


individual natures. We certainly find 
something very nearly akin to such 
natural chaos in our denominational 


groupings. At least, we have our separate 
and conflicting passions, In any number 
of ways we are working at cross purposes. 

I have been following the movement for 
the creation of a Free Church of America 
with utmost interest, because it has 
seemed to me to offer one of the best plans 
yet devised for unifying Christian forces 
and for achieving a united front. It rep- 
resents the setting up of one religious 
plan that shall be above all others. In the 
achievement of such a plan we are offered 
an opportunity to unify our motives, to 
organize our activities, to attain a spiritual 
outlook that will make it possible for us 
to rise above the narrowness of our sepa- 
rate groupings. 

I would like to set forth, briefly, some 
of the reasons why I believe the plan for 
a Free Church of America has in it the 
necessary elements for success. Being the 
minister of All Souls Church, Lowell, 
Mass., a federated Unitarian-Congrega- 
tional chureh, I have had opportunity to 
observe both the advantages and the prob- 
lems of federation. And while we may 
fully appreciate the advantages, the fact 
should be honestly faced that federation 
has its problems. Federation of local 
churches in a community solves certain 
problems for the churehes inyolved. But 
it also creates new problems. And it brings 
some of the old problems out into sharp 
focus. It cannot, and should not, be advyo- 
eated as a solution for all problems, as a 
happy millennium of escape from all issues 
for concern. The only sound basis of argu- 
ment for it is that the advantages out- 
weigh the problems which survive, or are 
created by, its consummation, and that 
in time these problems may be solved. 

The Free Church of America is, to my 
mind, a move in the right direction, in 
that it begins at the top. It is probably 
nearer the truth to say that it goes com- 
pletely over the top. There are, in general, 
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three types of federation. There are the 
various federations of local churches in 
different communities. There are the de- 
nominational mergers. And there is what 
I cannot refrain from calling “the plan 
above all others,” the setting up of a 
uniting agency, which serves as a main 
current, into which, and through which, 
the separate streams may flow. It is this 
last type of federation that is represented 
by the Free Church of America. 

Such a type of federation offers many 
advantages. In the first place, it makes 
provision for denominational loyalties. In 
any plan of federation it should be sym- 


' The News Letter to be Fifty Cents 


Subscriptions to The News Letter 
are beginning to arrive, under the 
paid-subsecription plan as outlined 
in the editorial in the February 
issue, entitled “Support The News 
Letter.” The cost of a subscription 
from now until June 1934 is fifty 
cents. Thus, at nominal cost, one 


may get a digest of denominational 
news and activities. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor 
of The Christian Leader, in a recent 


editorial said, “The News Letter is 
a model for churches needing a de- 
nominational organ.” Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, Milton, Mass., writes, “TI 
always read The News Letter with 
keen interest. It seems to me that it 
is meeting a real need.” 

If you value the paper as these 
men, conversant with church jour- 
nalism, do, and wish a year’s sub- 
scription, please send fifty cents to 
The Unitarian News Letter, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


pathetically remembered that the people 
who are asked to federate are denomi- 
nationally minded. Browning speaks of 
certain hordes which had “grown 
Kuropean-hearted.” In large measure, the 
people of our churches have been taught 
to be denominationally hearted. They have 
been encouraged to love their denomina- 
tion, to be proud of it, to be loyal to it. 
Such loyalties, sentiments, and prejudices, 
are deep rooted. They are not to be treated 
with contempt. They cannot be too quickly 
changed. For many people, to lose their 
denominational allegiance is to lose their 
religious identity. This is one of the prob- 
lems faced by the local federation, and I 
believe as well, in denominational mergers. 
It is the problem of those who are left 
out; who, perhaps, do not ehoose to fed- 
erate; who find it difficult to make the new 
adjustment. A kindred problem for the 
local federation is that of maintaining its 
broader fellowships. It is the inclination 
of the federated church to become self- 


centered, to withdraw from the broader 
affiliations. It is not difficult for people 
of differing denominational approaches to 
unite for worship and fellowship, to unite 
for local expenses and local projects. It is 
not so easy for them to unite for the 
larger denominational activities. The Free 
Chureh will help in the solution of both 
such problems in that, while it provides 
for united effort, it provides as well for 
denominational leadership and loyalty. It 
can bring about many practical mergers 
and at the same time allow for individual 
preferences and affiliations. 

In the second place, as I see it, the Free 
Church represents challenge rather than 
pressure. It is something that we can 
achieve, and not something that we are 
driven into. There are two motives for 
federation. One is the pressure of circum- 
stances. The other is the fulfillment of an 
ideal. In many communities federation is 
the only way in which the churches can 
be saved. Dwindling incomes, interests, 
and attendance, make some sort of fed- 
eration imperative. Out of many weak and 
struggling churches one strong chureh can 
be created. But with the splendid gains 
represented by such a merger there are 
distressing losses. There are many who 
do not enjoy being compelled thus by 
circumstance, and in the end they are 
lost to the household of faith. There is 
often the loss of identity. To be undenomi- 
national is often to be unattached. It is 
difficult to keep such a chureh in step 
with the broader movements and endeavors 
of the religious world. Such a church may 
find this broader contact by identifica- 
tion with the Community Church moye- 
ment. But such identification may in turn 
revert to déenominationalism. The Free 
Chureh offers an opportunity for practical « 
and idealistic unitedness, toward which 
we may be led; toward which we may 
move; not because we must, but because 
Wwe may; because we are challenged to 
achieve. 

And in the third place, the Free Church 
has in it the possibility of success, be- 


_cause it is not in a hurry. It is not trying 


to do too much at once. Human nature is 
not changed overnight. The problems of 
federation are more than religious prob- 
lems. Religion does not so much create 
prejudices as it absorbs them. Economic, 
social, civic, and political divisions, all 
play a part in our religious divisions, It 
is one of the purposes of religion to break 
down these causes for division. But it 
cannot be done by the waving of a magi- 
cian’s wand. It is a matter for sympa- 
thetic, patient understanding, long con- 
tinued endeavor. Toward such endeavor 
the Free Church has set itself. Its end 
may well be complcte merger, but its be- 
ginning is that of friendly and courteous 
cooperation. And in such beginning there 
is promise. 

I wish I might have space to speak of 
the splendid things that have come to pass, 
through federation, at All Souls. It is a 
revelation of what can be accomplished 
by a uniting of forces. I think I may con- 
clude by saying that it has prepared a 
people who are ready for such a further 
and larger uniting as is represented by 
the proposed Free Church of America. 


_ Frprvuary 16 1933 


@harles Bulfinch 


To the Editor of The Unitarian News Letter :— 


Referring to the article in recent News 
Letter pages entitled, “President Adams a 
Founder,” and directing attention to the 
early history of the Unitarian church in 
Washington, D.C., readers will be inter- 
ested to know that the establishment of 
the church was in large measure due to 
Charles Bulfinch, America’s most eminent 
architect of that day, Boston’s distin- 
guished citizen, and a devoted attendant 
at King’s Chapel. 

Charles Bulfinch was appointed archi- 
tect of the Capitol of the United States 
January 8, 1818, and during the following 
May remoyed with his family from his 
home in Boston to a house on Capitol Hill 
in Washington. Here, and later in a house 
on Sixth Street, he lived until the Capitol 
was practically completed in 1830, when 
he returned to New England. For twenty 
years the building remained as he left it, 
until in 1851, Thomas U. Walter was com- 
missioned to build the new wings and con- 
struct the great dome which crowns the 
Capitol today. 

Miss Ellen Susan Bulfinch, grand- 
daughter. of the eminent architect, in her 
interesting book, ‘‘The Life and Letters 
of Charles Bulfinch,” has this to say of 
his connection with the church in Wash- 
ington: “My grandfather here mentions a 
subject which seems to have been one of 
his first interests in Washington, aside 
from his professional duties, the estab- 
lishment of a Unitarian church. Coming 
directly from Dr. Freeman’s ministrations 
at King’s Chapel, he would naturally be 
earnest to cooperate with those who had 
such a purpose at heart; and from this 
time the affairs of the church and its 
ministers are topics that constantly occur 
in the family letters. Dr. Channing’s 
famous sermon, preached in Baltimore a 
few months later, in May of the same 
year, at the ordination of Jared Sparks, 
no doubt served to arouse the interest of 
the people still more. The church building 
was erected on the corner of Sixth and D 
streets, from plans furnished by Mr. Bul- 
finch, and was in the general style of his 
New England churches. Its first minister, 
Rey. Robert Little, was a valued friend 
of the family.” 

Epwin J. Lewis, JR. 

Boston, Mass. 


What Sustains Churches 


A church is maintained only upon the 
confidence of its people in the reality and 
worth of religion. By religion I do not 
mean personal or social ethics, vital as 
such are. I mean by religion man’s rela- 
tion to the unseen and eternal. If religion 
is regarded as a major concern of life, 
churehes will be maintained under all 
conditions. For a number of years and 
reaching a new height during the last 
year, there has been considerable doubt 
 eoncerning the reality of religion, and 
hence doubt concerning the worth of the 
- church. When people tell me why they 
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The true reason is the belief that re- 
ligion is not real and that the church 
is not indispensable. All churches are af- 
fected by this attitude. Unitarian 
churches may be more affected than many 
because there is greater candor and in- 
tellectual honesty among their members. 
When people make long journeys and 
great sacrifices, when they give great care 
and expend money to pursue educational, 
recreational, .economic, vocational and 
avocational interests and are unwilling to 
do the same for the church, we make a 
mistake if we conclude that they are sel- 
fish and worldly. The meaning is clear. 
Hither they are not convinced of the 
reality of religion or they do not believe 
that the church is of primary value. 


FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN. 


A Parable 


On Sunday, , Mrs. ap- 
peared in church. She was living 
at that time at — Street. She re- 
marked to several people that, on 
the following Friday, she was leay- 
ing town. Time elapsed—the whole 
summer, in fact. Church reopened 
and the regular weekly calendar 
went forth—the church office hav- 
ing heard nothing from Mrs. ——. 
Her calendar was returned un- 
claimed. She had been a rather 
regular attendant so that it seemed 
that something must be done about 
locating her. Nobody interviewed 
knew of anyone connected with her 
from whom we could get her ad- 
dress. Someone remembered that 
she had said in the spring that she 
was leaving town. No word came 
from Mrs. herself. A three- 
cent letter mailed to her former 
address came back marked “not 
here.” So we crossed Mrs. Ss 
address off in three parish direc- 
tories, on two cards in the filing 
cabinet, and removed her addresso- 
graph stencil from its place in the 
stencil box and put it in with the 
discards. . . . Time again elapsed. 
Autumn arrived. And one Sunday, 
appeared Mrs. on a Sunday 
morning. “Why,” said she, “do I 
not receive my calendar? I always 
read it with great interest. I con- 
tribute to the budget. I come to 
church quite regularly: I do not 
see why this should have happened.” 

“Where do you live?’ quoth we, 
“and what is your’. telephone 
number ?” 

“QO, I have gone back to the same 
old address; I was just away for 
the summer.” 


“Oh!” said we. 
And the next morning, we moved 
Mrs. back to Street in 


three copies of the parish directory, 
two cards in the filing cabinet, re- 
placed her addressograph stencil, 
and continued pursuing the twenty- 
six other homeless, as far as the 
church office is concerned, members 
of the church. 
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Faith the Solution 


An essential quality which we should 
recapture is faith. The faith that, as 
children, we had in our parents, we must 
find anew when we grow up. When one 
becomes older, one’s faith in a divine 
guide becomes stronger. There are few 
people who, deep within themselves, haye 
not the realization that somewhere, some- 
how, there is a power that does watch 
over them. Yet in few people is this faith 
so strong that they are able to face un- 
daunted everything that life presents. 

Perhaps we have a great problem to 
solve. We plan and think and worry and 
try to arrange details. Then, suddenly. 
an unknown quantity asserts itself, an 
event over which we have no control, and 
the entire picture is changed. The prob- 
lem is solved, perhaps, by forces with 
which we had nothing to do. 

MARION StrRopE, Y. P. R. U. Sunday, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


All-Unity Student Conference 


Under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Student Council, an All-Unity Student 
Conference for Unitarian and Universalist 
students in Greater Boston will be held 
Sunday afternoon and evening, March 5, 
at the Second Church, Boston, Mass. In 
the afternoon there will be round-table 
discussions on preparation for marriage, 
humanism and theism in religion, and 
student problems in personal and social 
living. Dinner will be served at six o’clock, 
followed by a service at 7.30. Charles 
A. Engvall of the Theological School in 
Harvard University is chairman of the 
conference. 


League Publication List 


A list of the publications of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, included in a new 
catalogue of the free publications of the 
American Unitarian Association, is avail- 
able also under separate cover through 
courtesy of the Association’s publication 
department, and can be had from League 
headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


BurraLto, N.Y.—The annual meeting, 
held January 6, was attended by about 
ninety people. Interesting and instructive 
reports of the past year’s activities were 
read by the minister, officers of the parish, 
and representatives of parish societies. 
Miss Sarah D. Clifton and Jobn 8. N. 
Sprague were elected trustees for a term 
of three years. Miss Lisette Pratt, Mrs. 
John P. Williams, and Robert Parke were 
elected members at large to the Parish 
Council for terms of three years. 

The newly organized board consists of 
the following representatives: Carleton J. 
Townsend, chairman; Milton O. Ceder- 
quist, secretary; John J. Eppendorff, 
Welles V. Moot, Miss Sarah D. Clifton, 
and John S. N. Sprague. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Published from 
Denominational Headquarters 


EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 
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Christianity Dominant 
J. S. BIXLER 


A Hisrory or CurRIsTiAN THOUGHT. By 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Vol. IT. “The West 
from Tertullian to Brasmus.” New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


The second volume of “A History of 
Christian Thought,’ by Dr. McGiffert, 
former president of the Union Theological 
Seminary, lives up to the high standard 
set by the first. The story was carried in 
the first volume as far as John of 
Damascus in the eighth century. In the 
second it is continued to the beginnings 
of the Renaissance. Dr. McGiffert uses 
the biographical method to a large ex- 
tent, and in the present volume he dis- 


cusses such characters as Augustine, 
Gregory the Great, Briugena, Anselm, 
Abelard, Aquinas, Scotus, and Eckhart. 


The treatment in each case shows the 
fine objectivity and expository skill for 
which Dr. McGiffert has long been noted 
as a teacher and writer. Details are here, 
but the reader is never lost among them, 
nor is his interest allowed to wane in 
the unfolding of the whole drama. Ab- 
struse philosophical themes are here also, 
but in Dr. McGiffert’s hands they slough 
off their technical associations and show 
their immediate connection with every- 
day life. 

The criticism that is sure to be made 
of history of this sort is that in its in- 
terest in the individual character it loses 
sight of social institutions and movements 
and so is untrue to the ideals of the newer 
school of historiography. This type: of 
criticism, however, although it has al- 
ready been leveled at the first volume and 
will probably be directed at the present 
one, misses entirely the subtlety of Dr. 
MeGiffert’s method. It is true that he 
is mainly interested in individuals (al- 
though he includes chapters also on the 
papacy, the sacraments, and other gen- 
eral topics), but his concern with these 
men is with the way in which they re- 
flect the currents of their time. Rejecting 
what might be called the Wagnerian style, 
by which traits of an environment are 
described or portrayed directly, Dr. Me- 
Giffert has chosen rather what might be 
called the Debussy method, in which ideas 
and objects are presented as components 
of an individual mood. The ideas, social 
forces, and political and psychological in- 
fluences are present in Dr. McGiffert’s 
pages, but they are present indirectly as 
effects on the life and thinking of an in- 
dividual. The result is a treatment which 
is more appealing in a human way and 
psychologically is more profound. 

One of the most vivid impressions re- 
tained by the reader of this volume is 
of the all-pervasiveness of the ecclesiasti- 
eal institution. Men rebelled against it, 
but it retained, up to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, its position of dominance, in superb 
indifference to all that its critics might 
do. Other religious bodies have exerted 


control over men’s thought and action, 
but surely no other organization has 
been so effective in maintaining its pur- 
poses as the Christian Church of the 
Middle Ages. Today its authority has 
gone. As one reads these pages of Dr. 
McGiffert, one cannot help reflecting on 
how much has gone with that authority. 
Can the principle of freedom, which has 
taken its place among thoughtful people, 
ever hold its own in times of stress like 
the present? Or must it in turn raise its 
own institutions and thus defeat its own 
purpose? To this type of question history 
cannot furnish an answer, but it can 
help by revealing pertinent psychological 
data on which an answer must be based. 
Such a work as Dr. McGiffert’s does just 
this, and on this account, as well as be- 
cause it is an admirably scholarly treat- 
ment of a most important theme, further 
volumes will be eagerly awaited. 


A Cardboard Dome 


THr CoLourRED Dome, By Francis Stuart. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


If one could arrange the lives of other 
people, what salutary experiences one 
would prescribe for them! I should insist 
on a six-months’ church attendance for 
Francis Stuart. There are, we know, 
feeble and moribund churches, and there 
are clergymen whose utterances match 
such churches; but I cannot conceive that 
any preacher would dream of writing a 
sermon of 287 pages and charging two 
dollars for every printed copy. Yet Mr. 
Stuart, who has a slight, sincere, very 
naive gospel, has done this very thing. 
The hero of “The Coloured Dome” is a 
young man named Garry Delea: the 
heroine, who most of the time is dis- 
guised as a hero, is named Tully Me- 
Coolagh (Tulloolagh for short); the 
setting is Dublin and the Glorious Re- 
bellion. Tulloolagh is the leader of the 
Revolutionary Army. How ean this be? 
Very simply. Short hair (blonde). Slim 
body (trousered). Rain coat, deep voice 
and a bowler hat. The bowler hat recurs— 
a motif—-throughout the story. The hat 
tilted, the hat in hand, the hat at a 
gallant angle—it is a veritable text of a 
hat. The tedious Garry finds his life sud- 
denly and immensely significant, in that 
he is about to meet the revolutionary 
leader, Tulloolagh. No hint that the leader 
is a woman has reached him. The very 
air is full of portent. They meet; they 
salute, man to man; and in Garry’s heart, 
Mr. Stuart tells us, it is spring! 
Tulloolagh calls him to serve, and Garry 
feels the burgeoning of his soul. Almost 
immediately Garry and Tulloolagh are 
in a prison cell together; there is prospect 
of death on the morrow. Garry discovers 
that Tulloolagh is not the captain of his 
soul but the woman of his dreams, which, 
however, turn out to be but camouflaged 
desire, and so there is an unfortunate 
beclouding of the main issue. Garry, per- 
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haps unfortunately, is not shot; neither 
is Tulloolagh. It occurs to the weary 
reader that they may be married, and in 
that case how can the story spin out 
through all the pages which still lie be- 
tween the covers? But no! Mr. Stuart 
has only just got through his exegesis. 
The real gospel is to come. He has a few 
words to say about arid summers which 
follow false springs, about dreams con- 
fused by desire, about personal greed and 
great causes; but what he has to say is 
not nearly so pungent as many Presby- 
terian ministers on Main Street could 
say and have said a thousand times. Garry 
finds his gleam or dream again by re- 
nouncing Tulloolagh and returning, some- 
what obscurely, to prison with the least 
and lowest, while the hero of the bowler 
hat returns to County Meath and an 
odious infant called Iltyd (pronounced, 
one hopes, “Silly’). Garry’s soul regains 
its first glory by further illumination 
amongst the outcasts in jail, and realizes 
that “this dark night of the soul might 
be a kind of purification.” He also 
glimpses that “love can only show itself 
in suffering for the beloved,’ and that 
“it is only through the cross that love 
can be fulfilled.” “It is only after a man 
is dead to himself,” Garry Delea thought, 
“that the new resurrected life becomes 
possible.” I repeat that the simplest 
clergyman does this much better, much 
less expensively, and, thank heayen! with 
a knowledge of real men and women in 
ordinary clothing and few gallant gestures. 
D. T. P. 


The Church Surprising 


THe CHURCH SURPRISING. By Penrose Fry. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 96 pp. $1.25. 


It is reported that Lineoln once en- 
dorsed a book for an importunate book- 
salesman with the statement: “If you like 
this sort of a book, this book will be the 
sort of a book you like.” This much can 
be said for Penrose Fry’s “The Church 
Surprising.” 

The book is addressed to tremulous 
High-Anglican churchmen who are con- 
scious of a decided list towards Rome. The 
author, himself a recent convert, deals 
sympathetically with the fears attendant 
upon the transition from Canterbury to 
Rome. He has been through it himself 
and draws heavily upon his own experi- 
ences. 

The book adds nothing to the historical 
or dogmatie aspects of the Roman- 
Anglican controversy—it does not claim 
to—but it does give an authentic and in- 
teresting insight into the mind of one 
Anglican clergyman who made the leap. 
That it was not a leap into the dark, but 
rather into the light, is the thesis of the 
book. The book ought to give additional 
comfort to the already convinced. 

There is an introduction by the inevit- 
able Martindale, S.J., which is somewhat 
atoned for by the fact that there is no 
reference to Chesterton throughout the 
entire book. The author is better known 
as the husband of Sheila Kaye-Smith, the 
novelist. J.F.D. 
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Conscience Wins the First Move 


Maryland student’s case in Superior Court 
ROBERT C. DEXTER 


“-~r i religious conscientious objectors are 
I excluded from their State-supported 
university except upon pain of re- 
linguishing their religious beliefs and 
principles, then a religious test has been 
imposed as a condition of their enjoyment 
of its educational privileges.” 

The above statement furnished the 
kernel of an epoch-making decision ren- 
dered by Judge Joseph N. Ulman of the 
Superior Court of Baltimore, Md., on 
January 24, in the case of Ennis H. 
Coale, one of the two students suspended 
from the University of Maryland because 
they had refused to participate in military 
drill, as reported The Register of Janu- 
ary 5. : 

The cases of the two boys are to be 
tried separately, and the case of Wayne 
Lees, the Unitarian student who was 
suspended at the same time with Coale, 
will be heard at some later date unless 
the university accepts the decision in the 
first case as covering the second. 

This is the first test case of this kind 
in the country and on every point the 
court decided against the university au- 
thorities. The university had alleged in 
the case of Coale that he was “insubordi- 
nate.” On this point the court made the 
following statement : ; 

‘While President Pearson uses the word 
insubordination in connection with the 
petitioner’s refusal to take this course, 
he admits frankly that, with this ex- 
ception, the petitioner’s conduct was ex- 
emplary and that the word insubordina- 
tion referred only to said refusal. Ob- 
viously, if the petitioner has a legal right 
to refuse to take any part of the course 
in military training, such refusal can- 
not amount to insubordination. Therefore, 
President Pearson’s use of that word be- 
fore the decision in this case is a perfect 
example of the unconscious employment 
of the ‘question begging epithet’ and must 
be disregarded.” 


PS.) 


The university has heretofore excused 
the members of the Society of Friends 
from compulsory military drill, assuming 
that opposition to such drill was con- 
trary to the religious belief of members 
of that society. The district attorney who 
was trying the case for the university 
claimed, however, that this did not apply 
to other groups, and in this case particu- 
larly to Methodists. There was introduced 
into the, hearing on the student’s behalf 
a resolution adopted by the Methodist- 
Episcopal Church, and the court in its 
decision said that there was “no essential 
difference between the religious tenets of 
the Society of Friends and the Methodist- 
Episcopal Church on this question. Both 


| religious organizations deplore war and 


the preparation for war. Both support 


their members in refraining from such 


activity. ... Both leave to the conscience 
the individual church member the 


manner and degree of his personal ad- 
herence to the established tenets of the 
ehurch.” 

The court went on to say that such 
exemption as granted to members of the 
Society of Friends “was not a matter of 
grace but a matter of right,’’ resting upon 
“the fundamental law of the State and 
Nation,” and further stated, “It is clear 
to the court that such exemption, coupled 
with a refusal to grant a full like exemp- 
tion to Coale, constitutes an illegal dis- 
crimination against him.” 

The decision continued that there were 
at least twenty-six sects in the United 
States whose members subscribe to similar 
views on this point as the Friends and 
that these citizens were entitled to full 
protection in their religious liberties. 


DX) 


The university has appealed the case 
and presumably it. will come before the 
Supreme Court of the State. In the mean- 
time, the court ordered the university to 
accept Coale and he returned to college 
the beginning of this semester. 

The case of Wayne Lees is still pending 
and the university according to the latest 
reports refuses to accept him even in 
view of the decision in the Coale case. 
There are certain minor differences be- 
tween the two cases. The Methodist resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the Methodist- 
Hpiscopal Conference is specific in sup- 
porting opposition to military drill, and 
the Methodist church being Episcopal 
rather than Congregational in its polity 
might be assumed to have more direct 
authority over the conduct of its members. 

The Unitarian Fellowship has _ not 
adopted any resolution specifically deal- 
ing with compulsory military drill, al- 
though the Western Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches has done so. The board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, as reported in The Register of 
January 26, has gone on record as sup- 
porting the attitude of both students on 
the ground of the right of ‘freedom of 
conscience.” 

Another difference which may be of 
Significance as between the cases may 
bring up an interesting metaphysical ques- 
tion. The Coale case and the opposition of 
the Methodist Church to compulsory mili- 
tary drill rested very largely upon Scrip- 
tural grounds. Essentially his contention 
was that military drill was contrary to 
the will of God as interpreted by his’ own 
church. Lees’s objection to participating 
in military drill was not primarily based 
on any attitude taken by his religious fel- 
lowship or even on any Seriptural in- 
junction but because he felt that partici- 
pation in military drill was contrary to 
the dictates of his conscience. He did say 
when asked in private conversation that 
he had arrived at these conclusions partly 
through the influences that had been 
brought to bear on him in the Y. M. C. A. 
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in the university and partly through the 
teaching which he had had in All Souls 
Sunday school in Washington, D.C., but 
he takes the position, which to the writer 
seems good Unitarianism, that he must 
decide for himself what is right and 
what is wrong. 

The writer of this article cannot refrain 
from testifying to the fine character of 
Wayne Lees. He is a first-rate student, 
a straight “A”? man in his freshman year, 
and an exceedingly, almost meticulously, 
thoughtful young man. His action in this 
matter is the result of deep searching 
of heart on his own part and he has really 
suffered severely because of the action 
which he has taken, but he felt that 
there was nothing else under the cir- 
cumstances that he could do. 

It may well be that the Coale case 
and perhaps Lees’s will be appealed from 
the Supreme Court of the State to the 
United States Supreme Court. The costs 
of such procedure are very great and the 
money for the prosecution of both cases 
is being raised by a group of Maryland 
citizens, of which Dr. Guthrie Speers, 
Brown Memorial Church, Baltimore, Md., 
is the treasurer. They will be glad to have 
any help, however small, in meeting the 
court expenses. The lawyers, John Skeen 
and Reuben Oppenheimer, who have so 
admirably conducted the case for the boys 
thus far are giving their services and will 
continue to do so until the end. It is inter- 
esting to note that neither of the at- 
torneys are themselves pacifists, but they 
are convinced that they are dealing with 
a fundamental matter of conscience. 

The action of the board of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and of Dr. 
U. S. G. Pierce, the minister of all Souls 
Chureh, Washington, and the support of 
Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant of Baltimore 
—all are gratifying to those of us who hold 
to the Unitarian tenet of freedom of 
conscience. 

Since Lees is a resident of the District 
of Columbia and not of Maryland, al- 
though his home is only a short distance 
from the university in the District, it was 
necessary to secure a resident of Mary- 
land to act as the “next friend” in the 
proceedings, and it is gratifying to record 
that the next friend is Dr. Alfred R. L. 
Dohme, a prominent manufacturing 
chemist and a member of the board of 
trustees of the First Unitarian Church of 
Baltimore. 

wa 

The Methodists have been very active in 
behalf of Coale, the Methodist pastors of 
Maryland haying presented a unanimous 
petition to the university before the hear- 


ing, asking for his reinstatement, and 
at the court hearing itself they were 
represented by the chairman of their 
National Judiciary Committee who ex- 
plained the Methodist position to the 
court. 


It is indeed gratifying to those of us 
who hold firmly to the traditional “free- 
dom of conscience” as laid down by 
Channing and the other fathers of our 
faith, to find members of the younger 
generation in our Fellowship ready to face 
difficulties for the sake of establishing 
the right of conscience. 
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Letters to 


Why “of America’’? 


Yo the Editor of The Christian Register :— 


The report on the Free Church of 
America in your issue of January 12 
prompts me to ask why the corporate 
name of the institution may not be 
shortened to advantage. I wish to place 
myself on record as favoring heartily the 
movement for the Free Church. But is it 
necessary to burden chureh bulletin 
boards, chureh stationery and the public 
press with the longer title, “The Free 
Chureh of America”? Does not this longer 
phrase limit the title needlessly? Already 
the title, “The Free Church,” is, used in 
your columns more frequently than the 
proposed legal name. Would it not be of 
advantage to have the legal title coincide 
with what will undoubtedly be the popular 
usage? It is probable that the joint com- 
mission has given careful consideration to 
the question of name. To me it seems that 
the practical purposes of the movement 
are best served by the shorter title. 

J. Harry Hooper. 

HINGHAM, MASs. 


Zealot and Liberal 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 


In The Christian Register of December 
1, 1932, there was published an admirable 
article by Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon, under 
the title “Blessed Spinoza and _ the 
Zealots.” 

Rabbi Cohon’s point of view that the 
zealot is indispensable makes one almost 
feel that a more fitting title would have 
been “Spinoza and the Blessed Zealots.” 

Your editorial challenge, “Do our read- 
ers all believe with him that the zealot, 
the conservative, is necessary?” gives me 
the required courage to write to you. 

The question in my mind is whether 
the principal progress that has been made 
by the liberals has been, as Rabbi Cohon 
would seem to indicate, because of the 
zealots or despite them. 

That good may result from the ultra 
conservative point of view is, I think, 
well illustrated by Robert A. Millikan’s 
introduction to his “The Evolution of Re- 
ligion,” an address which he delivered 
some six years ago at Unity .Church, 
Montclair, N.J. 

Rabbi Cohon says: “If there be no 
established order, how can there be a 
heresy, or a vital liberalism?’ And again: 
“Why are our Jiberal churches and syna- 
gogues so weak and ineffective today?” 
Would it not be almost as logical to say: 
“Good can exist only if there is evil, to 
supply the necessary opposition. If evil 


disappears, good cannot exist. Let us, 
therefore, have a care lest evil be 
eliminated ?” 


As a practical matter, I suppose, there 
is just about as much “danger” of the dis- 
appearance of the conservative as there is 
of the disappearance of evil. 

While it is undoubtedly true that some 
liberal progress is due to zealot opposition, 
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the Editor 


I can see no reason for emphasizing that 
fact so strongly as to create the impres- 
sion that danger lies ahead because of the 
prospect that “liberal movements are com- 
pelled to stand on their own feet and 
project their own positive views.” 

Liberalism, as the party of opposition, 
has done and is doing a good job. Let us 
admit that it faces the much more diffi- 
cult task of “projecting its own positive 
views.” Let us also admit that one of 
the present problems of the liberal move- 
ment lies in a lack of such positive views 
and that ‘our liberal churches and syna- 
gogues are weak and ineffective today.” 

And then let us confidently tackle that 
problem in the spirit of the Millikans and 
Fosdicks, with (in Rabbi Cohon’s words) 
“a mind open to new light.” So long as 
liberals “go where the argument carries 
them, as a vessel runs before the wind,” 
cherishing the spiritual experiences of 
the past but holding themselves open to 
the new light in a sincere, fearless search 
for the highest values, they will continue 
to make progress. 

I have no fear that zealot opposition 
will at any time be found wanting. I do 
fear the danger that lies in the possibil- 
ity that liberalism may pat itself smugly 
on the back and say: “I have done well 
in proving the other fellow wrong; now I 
will enjoy a well-earned rest until some 
new opponent appears worthy enough for 
me to annihilate.” 

The big, vital job of liberalism lies 
ahead, in constructive, broad-minded, 
fearless thinking, preaching and teaching. 
It can and should “stand on its own feet,” 
and it should not worry unduly about the 
possibility that it might fail for lack of 
opposition. 

The liberal mind, if it is true to itself, 
will create its own opposition through its 
dislike for an “established order.” If we 
agree that religion, just as truly as life 
in its biological forms, is, and should be, 
in a constant process of evolution, is it not 
true that the very nature of the evolution- 
ary process will furnish all the opposition 
necessary for the healthy growth and 
progress of liberalism? 

I feel that while the zealot, the conserv- 
ative, is inevitable, he is not indispensable. 

WALTER MOSENTHAL, 

Urrer MonrTcLAIR, N.J. 


God and Worship 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 


With reference to the letter of Rev. John 
Clarence Petrie in The Christian Register 
of January 12, permit me to reply that 
the God he worships is pretty inconse- 
quential if men can leave him out when 
they meet together to pay their reverence 
to the highest they know or can conceive. 

On such occasions the God some of us 
worship is present in his majesty, in his 
beauty and in his spiritual power, whether 
he is named or not, and perceiving him, 
we adore, VINCENT B, SILLIMAN, 

PORTLAND, 


Me. 
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Star Island Folklore 


To the Editor of The Christian Reaister -— 


Here’s a good one on the Shoalers. What 
Will Rogers wouldn’t do with a yarn like 
this I leave to the reader. It came about 
this way: A few days ago Clinton F, 
Gluck, chief engineer of Station W4JZ, 
New, York, and Bound Brook, N.J., told 
me the following story: 


“During the summer of 1920 I was sta- 
tioned at Appledore Island, one of the 
group known as Isles of Shoals and lo- 
cated in the Atlantic Ocean about twelve 
miles off Portsmouth, N.H. Appledore had 
at one time been a popular resort, but. 
with the burning of the hotel, had ceased 
to attract visitors and is now inhabited 
only by a fisherman and the personnel of 
the United States Coast Guard Station. 

“My interest was aroused by the fact 
that while Appledore was no longer popu- 
lar, there still seemed to be considerable 
activity on Star Island immediately ad- 
joining. I inquired of Bryan, the fisher- 
man, why this was. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘they are 
a gang of religious nuts who haven’t any 
better sense.’ He told me that Captain 
Brown of Star Island light could tell me 
more, so to him I went. ‘Well,’ said Cap- 
tain Brown, ‘they are some sort of reli- 
gious cranks that come out here because 
people of the mainland wouldn’t let them 
locate there. I don’t know what they 
stand for, but I think they are some sort 
of Holy Jumpers, and every evening they 
put on night-shirts and parade around 
with candles. They are harmless, though, 
and I think that they are honest; so I 
guess they won’t hurt us.’ 

“Captain Brown didn’t give me the 
name of the sect, and I gave the matter 
no further thought since I was not in. 
terested in such an emotional form of 
religion. Very recently I joined the Uni- 
tarian Church at Plainfield, N.J. In the 
parish house I noted a form for candles 
and remembered the candlelight service 
on Christmas night, so asked the minister. 
I told him of the above episode, and was 
indeed surprised to know that it was the 
Unitarian society that was located on Star 
Island.” 


With the passing years we must have 
accumulated a considerable body of 
Shoals folklore. Some day an enterprising 
Shoaler will bring this mass of fact and 
legend together for publication. It’s a 
pity that the’ Laymen’s Report on Foreign 
Missions is marked by the blight of omis- 
sion of such eloquent and damaging tes- 
timony. 

Bryan, the fisherman, and “Captain 
Brown may already be gathered to their 
fathers. It may be too late, But next sum- 
mer a group of Shoalers might be moved 
to invade Appledore with night-shirts and | 
candles to confirm or correct the impres- 
sion of an earlier time. In any event, such 
a story as this should go into the romantic 
record of Star Island. 


Auson H. Ropinson. 
PLAINFIELD, NJ, 
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Facing Economic Issue 


Ministers and social workers of Greater 
Boston confer 

A conference of ministers and social 

workers will be held Monday, Iebruary 

20, in Boston, Mass. The general subject 

of the conference is ‘Facing the Eco- 

nomic Crisis,” and Mrs. Eva Whiting 


_. White and Roy M. Cushman, two promi- 


nent Unitarian social workers, are on the 
program. The morning and afternoon ses- 
sions will be held at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, 38 Joy Street, and the evening 
session at the Chureh of the New Jeru- 
salem, 136 Bowdoin Street. The public is 
invited to all sessions. 

The program of the conference follows: 


Morning Chairman, Mrs. Eva Whiting White. 
10.30 am. The Public Relief Problem of the 
Cities—Hon. James M. Curley. 


10.45 a.m. The Perplexed Minister: 
(a) In the city church—Rev. 
Erville B. Maynard. 
(b) In the suburban churches— 
Rey. Lynn J. Radcliffe. 
11.05 am. Help from the Social Expert— 
Malcolm S. Nichols. 
11.35 am. Open forum for questions and 
answers, conducted by Roy M. 
Cushman. 
1.00 p.m. Luncheon. Reservations must be 
made at the office of the 
Greater Boston Federation of 


Churches by February 18. 


Afternoon Chairman, Edwin 8S. Smith. 


1.45 p.m. The Program of the Commission on 
“The Stabilization of Employ- 
ment.’’—President Karl T,. Comp- 
ton. . 

2.25 p.m. Critique of Commission’s Program 
and lLabor’s Program—Robert 
Watt. 

2.55 p.m. Open Forum. 

3.45 pm. The Self-Help Plan in Operation— 
James Myers. 

4.15 p.m. Open Forum, 

8.00 p.m. Presiding, Dr. Russell Henry 
Stafford. 


“A Prophetic Call to Society,” Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell. 


The Man in the Pew 


(Continued from page 101) 
selves as the William Rogers Chapter of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

I have gone into this detail regarding 
the genesis of our scheme of betterment 
because it indicates that what we lack in 
our Protestant churches is not so much 
money as enthusiasm, and our experience 
here in this little town has shown that if 
the men become actively interested, suc- 
cess is almost sure to follow. If we can 
in some way convince our men that theirs 
is the responsibility and give them some 


_ definite work to do in connection with 


the church they will rise to the occasion. 
We ministers are much too apt to permit 
our congregations to saddle all responsi- 
bility upon our shoulders. 

Our newly organized chapter of the 
League is accomplishing and has already 
accomplished, wonders. It prepares with 


my assistance a monthly calendar giving 


the announcements of meetings, subjects 
sermons, parish news and usually a 


source. These calendars are reproduced on 
a second-hand mimeograph by one of the 


wil. 
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The chapter is organizing this fall a 
troop of Boy Scouts, the finest influence 


in the world for our young lads. The 
success attending the painting of the 


church exterior was so pronounced that 
the men are already planning to retint the 
interior and make certain changes which 
will add to its beauty and devotional 
character. 

There are seyeral undertakings of a 
practical nature that have been carried 
through, but after all by far the most 
important accomplishment has been the 
increased enthusiasm on the part of the 
congregation. Our services haye taken on 
a more reverential tone, and I need hardly 
say that the minister looks forward with 
ever increasing satisfaction and indeed 
joyful anticipation to Sunday morning 
and the opportunity to give his message 
to an alert and enthusiastic congregation. 

Hoping that I have not tired you with 
a letter which I fear is much too long, 
and thanking you for your interest in our 
little parish in the back-waters of the 
main stream of Unitarianism, I am 

Cordially yours 


Attendances at Church School 


and at Church in Franklin, N.H. 
Three-fourths of the children of the 
First Unitarian Church school in Frank- 
lin, N.H., are present every Sunday on 
an average, “as compared with about one- 
third of the adults on the membership 
lists who attend the services of worship 
an hour later,’ says the report of the 
minister, Rev. Arthur Newell Moore. The 
school was further departmentalized last 
autumn and six new teachers added to 
the staff. Plans are under way for an 
informal group of young people older than 
the members of the Y. P. R. U. Mr. and 
Mrs. Moore and Mrs. W. Barnard Daniell 
are members from the Unitarian church 
of the newly formed City Council of Reli- 
gious Education, representing the Protes- 
tant churehes of Franklin and devoted to 
raising the quality of religious instruc- 
tion in the church schools throughout the 
community. 

Officers recently chosen are: Moderator, 
Harry F. Davis; clerk, Bland C. Redman; 
treasurer, W. Earle Goss; auditor, A. M. 
Hancock; trustees, W. Barnard Daniell, 
chairman, James G. Frye, Alfred J. 
Kidder, Miss Mary Proctor, Mrs. Hva 
Hancock, Mrs. M. J. Nevins, Mrs. Frances 
M. Carter, H. A. Currier, B..C. Redman. 
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John O. Fisher Ordained 


In the 217-year-old edifice of the First 
Parish Unitarian Chureh of Groton, Mass., 
John Ogden Fisher was ordained to the 
ministry and installed as the eighteenth 
minister of this 278-year-old parish, at a 
service held January 22. Representatives 
came from eighteen neighboring churches, 
among them members of the 1630 Club 
of the First Church in Boston, of which 
Mr. Fisher is a member. 

The opening sentences and invocation 
were given by Rey. John Henry Wilson 
of Littleton, Mass. The reading of the 
Scripture and sermon were by Dr. Charles 
Edwards Park, minister of the First 
Chureh in Boston, who emphasized the 
value to others that comes unconsciously 
to a man or from a church as a result 
of faithful adherence to the highest pri- 
vate ideals of life and honor. Dr. Park 
followed his address by the charge to the 
congregation. 

Michael Sheedy, acting moderator of the 
parish, gave the ordination and installa- 
tion service, calling upon the congrega- 
tion to pledge themselves to the loyal sup- 
port of the minister; to carry out the 
high ideals for which the church stands. 

Rev. Howard A. Pease, of Fitchburg, 
Mass., offered the prayer of ordination. 
The charge to the minister and right hand 
of fellowship were given by Dr. George 
F. Patterson, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The welcome to the community was 
extended by Rev. Edwin Ruthven Gordon 
of the Union Congregational church of 
Groton. 

Mr. Wisher is the son of a Methodist 
clergyman and a_ graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan University and the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. Before coming 
to Groton, he was a student supply pastor 
of St. Jean’s French Protestant Church in 
Manchester, N.H. 


MELROSE, MAss.—At the annual meeting 
of the church, held January 9, the officers 
and regular committees were chosen. 
Errol H. Twitchell, who has served the 
church so efficiently as treasurer for the 
past eight years, was elected as moderator, 
and thus becomes chairman of the stand- 
ing committee. George G. Dearborn was 
re-elected clerk. Holder M. Jameson was 
elected treasurer. The two members of the 
standing committee chosen for three years 
are Mrs. W. I. Gerry and Charles H. 
Woodbury. 


University. 


who like distinctive and unusual stories: 
its real value. 


TOWER LEGENDS 


Charmingly written by Bertha Palmer Lane, widow of the librarian of Harvard 
Beautifully illustrated in full page color and silhouettes by Rosamond 
Lane Lord, wife of the librarian of the Boston Publie Library. 


These fascinating stories will delight boys and girls of about fourteen years of age, 


The Boston Sunday Globe, in a news item, compares Tower Legends 
with Alice in Wonderland. At all bookshops. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The price is $2.00, which is much below 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 


There is but one straight 
course. Seek truth and pur- 
sue it steadily. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: 

Bangor, Me., Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritechman, Thursday, 9 p.m., 
Station WABI, 1200 kilocycles. 

3oston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Rev. 
Howard K. Bartow, Tuesday, and Rey. 
William M. V. Hoffman, Jr., Thursday— 
Friday, 12.15 p.m., Station WNAC, 1230 
kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Lancaster, Pa., Church of Our Father, 
Rey. Robert S. Miller, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WGAL, 1310 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. George L. Patterson, 
Sunday, 1 p.m. Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.80 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocyeles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Personals 


Rey. Harold P. Marley, minister of the 
Unitarian Chureh in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and Professor Roy W. Sellars of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, president of the Ann 
Arbor chapter of the Laymen’s League, 
have been nominated for aldermen on the 
Socialist ticket in the coming city election. 


Among the writers contributing to 
“New England’s Prospect,” a recent volume 
discussing social, economic and govern- 
mental conditions and activities in that 
region, are William Roger Greeley, an 
honorary vice-president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, who writes on “Regional 
and City Planning in New England”; 
Roy M. Cushman, executive secretary of 
the Boston Council of Social Agencies 
and a member of the Council of the 
League, who discusses “Social Service in 
Boston”; and Professor Richard T. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


PUBLICITY SUGGESTIONS 
FOR UNITARIAN CHURCHES 


Comprising Personal Work, Direct Distribu- 
tion, Radio, Periodicals, Public Display, 
Institutional Activities 


WITH SAMPLE ADVERTISING 
AND TECHNICAL DIRECTIONS 


Published by Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Twenty-five Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Winter Term begins January 4. Enrollments 
being received. Winter Sports. Large new skat- 
ing rink for hockey. Basket Ball. Proctor ac- 
eredited by all New England Colleges. Careful 
preparation for Board Wxaminations. Practical 
Arts course. Junior School Grades 5-8 in- 
clusive. Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
For catalogue or interview address Carl B. 
Wetherell, Headmaster, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


“Live to Learn and Learn to Live” 


Fisher of Harvard University, a layman 
of the First Parish Church in Weston, 
Mass., who writes on “New England 
Forests: Biological Factors.’ The book is 
a publication of the American Geograph- 
ical Society. 


Rey. John H. Dietrich, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Mrs. Margaret C. Winston of 
Minneapolis were married recently. Dr. 
John Paul, former pastor of the Lake 
of the Isles Church in Minneapolis, 
officiated. 


Good Reports from Sacramento, Calif. 

The most interesting feature of the 
annual meeting of the First Unitarian 
Church in Sacramento, Calif., was the 


announcement by the treasurer that the 
church had finished the year with all bills 
paid and a balance in the treasury. Last 
year there had been a deficit. In his re- 
port, Rev. Robert C. Withington spoke of 
the Laymen’s League mission held last 
April and of the profound impression Dr. 
Horace Westwood made throughout the 
city. A standing vote of thanks was given 
to H. R. Thomson, president emeritus of 
the board of trustees, for his work in re- 
pairing and renovating the church edifice. 

The following members were elected to 
the board for a term of three years: Mrs. 
Cora Harris, B. W. Begeer and Oscar 
Kraft. The board later organized as fol- 
lows: Wayne Perkins, president; Oscar 
Kraft, vice-president ; B. W. Begeer, treas- 
urer, and H. R. Thomson, president 
emeritus. 
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Contributors 


J. S. Brxirr is a professor in the 
Theological School of Harvard 
University. 


Simeon HE. Cozap is the minister of 
All Souls’ Church, Lowell, Mass: 


Rogert C. Dexter is the secretary of 
the department of social relations 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


FREDERICK M. Exvior is the minister 
of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 
He is the author of several books 
and is the editor of Quarterly of 
American Interprofessional In- 
stitute. 


FREDERICK R. GrirFin is the minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Epwin J. Lewis, Jr., is an architect 
in Boston, Mass. He is a member 
of the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Lee S. McCoLiester is dean emer- 
itus of the Crane Theological 


School, Tufts College. He was 
president of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, 1915-1919. 


Lresiin T. PENNINGTON is the minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Society 
of Ithaca, N.Y. 


WILLARD C. SELLECK is the minister 
of All Souls’ Universalist Church, 
Riverside, Calif. He is a _ vice- 
president of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention and is president 
of the California Universalist 
Convention. 


CLARENCE R. SKINNER is the dean of 
the Crane Theological School, 
Tufts College. He is also the 
leader of the Community Church, 
Boston, Mass. 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL is the minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church in 
Tampa, Fla. 


FREDERICK A, Wii~Mor is the reli- 
gious editor of Zhe Providence 
Journal and The Evening Bul- 
letin, Providence, R.I. He holds 
fellowship with the Universalist 
denomination. 


Reports of School and Organizations 


The interesting story of the First Uni- 
tarian Church school in Chicago, IIL, 
since it has been under direction of the 
field work department of the Meadville 
Theological School was told by Professor 
Charles H. Lyttle at the annual meeting 
of the church. 


' Excellent reports were also made for 


the Women’s Alliance branch, the Lay- 
men’s League chapter, and the Channing 
Club; and two new clubs were first heard 
from at an annual meeting: the Aztecs, 
a club for younger boys, and the Junior 


Alliance. 


The new board of trustees is as follows: 


7} 4 Hon, Morton D. Hull, chairman; O. M. 
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Wilkerson; Dr. F. L. B. Jenney; J. L. 
Hess, treasurer; Clark Kidd, secretary ; 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Mrs. Edson S. 
Bastin. 


J. Milton Wahl Ordained 


John Milton Wahl, new minister of the 
Free Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
in Florence, Mass., was ordained and in- 
stalled at a service held January 29, be- 
fore a congregation which filled the 
church. The sermon on ‘The Great Neces- 
sity,’ was by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological School, 
from which Mr. Wahl was graduated last 
June. The formal welcome to the com- 
munity was extended by Rev. Basil 
Douglas Hall, pastor of the Florence Con- 
gregational Church. 

The ordination prayer was by Dr. 
George F. Patterson, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, who also made the charge to the 
new minister and extended the right hand 
of fellowship. The welcome to the con- 
ference was given by Rey. Charles Graves, 
minister of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society of Hartford, Conn. The in- 
vocation was by Rev. Robert Jules Raible, 
minister of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Greenfield, Mass. Rev. George S. Cooke, 
minister of the Unitarian church of 
Northampton, Mass., read the Scriptures. 

The act of ordination and installation 
was in charge of Wilfred H. Learned, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the church. 

“The Great Necessity,” said Dr. Snow, 
is to find some lasting significance in this 
life of ours which now seems at times like 
a beehive or an ant hill. Lives can be 
spiritually dead. Many feel that religion 
is something without which they cannot 
get along. 

Dr. Snow said that he realized the need 
of economy in government to eliminate 
waste and graft, but on the other hand 
he pointed to the mistake of curtailing 
in such institutions as schools, hospitals 
and the like, which provide necessities for 
the higher enjoyment and accomplish- 
ments in life. Without these we might not 
want to live. 


SEE 


New York, N.Y.—The one hundred and 
fourteenth annual meeting of All Souls 
Unitarian Church was held January 17. 
Encouraging reports were given of work 
done during the past year and of pros- 
pects for the new location. 


The following new members of the 
Board were elected: Mrs. Walter C. 
Booth, Gilman §. Stanton, Albert H. 


Wiggin, to take the places of the retiring 
members: Mrs. Warren Pond, Laurance I. 
Neale, Francis Rogers. 

The following deacons were elected: 
Charles H. Strong, Alexander V. Fraser 
and Charles P. Blaney. 


Humanism 


States its Case 


By J. A.C. FAGGINGER AUER 


Professor of Church History in Har- 
vard University, and Tufts College. 


Turse are the Lowell Lectures 
of Harvard University, which were 
delivered in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
in 1932, and which were attended 
by remarkably large audiences. 
This book is an attempt to deal with 
the purpose of Humanism within 
the general field of theology. 

In the present dispute between the 
Humanists and their opponents, a 
large share of the controversy is due 
to an inability on the part of both 
parties to differentiate between dis- 
tinctions of primary and of sec- 
ondary order. 

This book should contribute to the 
clarification of a problem which, at 
present, is needlessly involved. 


Publication date, February 20th. 
$2.00. At all Bookstores 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


TYPE TALKS 


ON ALCOHOL 


No. 6— Drink, Drive and Die! 


TWENTY-SIX MILLION REASONS FOR ABSTINENCE : 
26,000,000 cars on the highways. 


BLANK MOMENTS MAY 


MEAN DEATH 


if they come to an automobile driver! 


Alcohol cuts off communication between brain and senses and 


slows up muscular reaction. 


Then comes the crash. 


“Don't get in the Three D Class.—Drink, Drive and Die’’—warns the 
Massachusetts State Police Department. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Woman 101 years old has never seen 
an automobile—Headline. Maybe that’s 
the reason she’s 101.—Atlanta Journal. 


Husband: “We've had this car for years 
and never had a wreck.’ Wife: “You 
mean we've had this wreck for years and 
never had a car.”—Presbyterian Magazine. 


Dumb Dora: “I don’t see how football 
players ever get clean!” Ditto: “Silly, 
what do you suppose the scrub teams are 
for?’—Annapolis Log. 


Fond Mother: “I hope my little darling 
has been as good as gold all day.” Nurse: 
“No, ma’am, he went off the gold standard 
about tea-time.’—Humorist. 


Sandy: “What did you think of that 
two-for-a-dollar cigar I gave you?’ Andy: 


“I thought you kept the ninety-five-cent |; 


one,”’—Illinois Central Magazine. 


The bishop was weary. This was the 
third class he had confirmed that Sunday. 
His attention began to wander. Placing 
his hands upon the shiny pate of the last 
candidate, he said, “I declare this stone 
to be well and truly laid.” 

—Clristian Advocate. 


“Well, George,’ said a country clergy- 
man to an old man who sat by the way- 
side breaking stones, “that pile doesn’t 
seem to get any smaller.” ‘No, parson,” 
replied the old man. “Them stones is like 
the Ten Commandments: you can go on 
breaking them, but you can’t get rid of 
them.’—Reformed Church Messenger. 


There is a young man who occasionally 
wipes the dishes for his wife. The other 
day he rebelled, saying it was ‘not a 
man’s work.” The wife got the Bible and 
read from II Kings 21:13: “And I will wipe 
Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping 
it, and turning it upside down.” The young 
man is still doing his job! 

—Christian Advocate. 


After a young lawyer had talked nearly 
two hours to a jury who grew more and 
more restless, his opponent in the case, a 
grizzled old veteran of the legal cockpit, 
rose, smiled sweetly at the judge and jury- 
men, and said: “Your Honor, I will follow 
the example of my young friend who has 
just concluded, and will submit the case 
without argument.”—Montreal Star. 


The son of the family who had but re- 
cently acquired a driver’s license re- 
quested the use of the family car the 
other evening. It was a wet and slippery 
night and father reluctantly gave his con- 
sent, accompanied by much advice to drive 
slowly, and so on. Son stood it as long 
as he could and then burst out, “Sure, 
Dad, I'll drive it as though it were a 
hearse—and you were inside it!”—F. 


Ind Wynn told the following story dur- 
ing a recent broadcast: A woman wanted 
to know how to use a thermometer in get- 
ting ready the baby’s bath. “Oh,” Wynn 
replied, “you don’t need a thermometer at 
all. Just draw the bathtub half full of 
water and put the baby in it. If the baby 
turns red, the water’s too hot. If he turns 
blue, the water’s too cold. If he turns 
white, he needed the bath!” 


ensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5 Phone. KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


Young George Washington 


By GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


A book that is different from the 
others about Washington. 


It shows him as a youth, with a 
zeal for action, eager for adven- 


ture, and with a steadfast purpose 
to live life in its fullness. 


Illustrated. 233 pages. $1.75 postpaid. 
At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev, Abraham M,. Rihbany, 
D.D, Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
choirmaster. 9.30 a.m. Church school at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 a.m, Morning prayer with 
sermon by Professor Julius S. Bixler. Week- 
day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday, Rey. Howard 
K. Bartow; Thursday—Friday, Rey. William 
M,. VY. Hoffman, Jr. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THH FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian ). 
Euclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRS{£ PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 

80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
strangers. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church 
School 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Churech 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Seen ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
; p.m. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 

Rute card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Position by capable, refined 
woman, as companion-housekeeper. Address: 
Cheerful, 99 Warren Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


DESIRABLE HOME—Centrally lacated in 
Newton, within easy distance of Boston, for 
elderly person or couple, with the widow of 
a Unitarian minister. Address, H. C., The 
Christian Register. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES : Business Administration, Accounting, 


Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 
raElon GOWNS 
and CHOIR 


Embroldered Pulpit Hangings 


Bookmarks, etc, 
Custom Talloring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


goleeume NOW for 
THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 


“IT enjoy The Christian Register,’ a sub- 
seriber writes us. “It is a source not only 
of information that every Unitarian needs, 
but of unfailing inspiration.” 


$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


